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liquor, and I found every worm which it 
could get at with the force-pn mp destroyed; 
but they are so well protected from any li- 
quid, that but little was done in this way 
towards their destruction.* 

Owing to the severe treatment above 
described, and the depredations of the 
caterpillars, no fruit Was produced : my 
trees, however, looked quife green and 
healthy. 

In August and September I found the 
moths very numerous, flying about my 
trees ; I was certain that they must de- 
posite their eggs at this season, because at 
so other do they exist. Certain also of 
their being deposited upon or in the fruit 
and wood buds, I thought, if i proper 
liquor could be procured, sufficiently pun- 
gent and deleterious to kill them, and not to 
injure the trees, I might yet-havea cropof 
fruit. Cheered with the hope of "having 
a reward, for seveuteen years application, 
I set about this last operation with alac- 
rity. 

In the beginning of January latj 1810, 
I took live pounds of flower* of sulphur, 
three pounds of soft soap, one pound of 
potash, four pints' of very strong tobacco- 
Jiquor, (the expense of all Which is but 
trifling,) and made up the mixture to ten 
pints, with fresh water : I put the mix- 
ture on the fire in a pot, and, when as inti- 
mately mixed as passible; I applied it in a 
luke-warm state, with a small painter's 
brush, »o as not to miss a single bud } 
and potful after potfnl was mixed up, tilt 
I had washed thirty-four full grown wall 
trees, apple, pear, and cherry. Several 
trees, which had been dressed with horse 
flesh as above, were left unbrashed, that 
they might be compared with those which 
had been washed. 

This application has at last ■proved suc- 
cessful: and now, on the first 'of June, I 
must say, that no money that I ever laid out 
yielded me so much pleasure, nor gave me 
such a prospect of profit. My trees, which 
had lor many years exhibited an appear- 
ance of barrenness, are now full of most 
healthy well spread flowers, the stamina 
with fine antherx upon them, quite bold; 

* The result of the experiments with 
lire tobacco-liquor was communicated to 
Mr. Walter Nicol, in a letter dated the 
89th November, 1809, which has been 
since published byhiin in bis " Garden XM- 
tectory, and ©ardency's Calendar." 



not a single apple-tree on the whole wall 
so washed being barren, and the cherries 
and pears set quite thick. 

I have had visits from a number of pro* 
fessional men this Spring, who have ex» 
pressed their admiration of the trees sa. 
treated. It is proper to -add, that those 
which were left unwashed ate nearly as ua 
sual, full of caterpillars, which I fear 
will resist my utmost efforts to reduce 
them at this season. I have applied tobac- 
co-liquor in its strongest state: it has had 
a good effect, but still the power that 
they have to resist every liquid remain* 
as an insuperable bar to their entire des- 
truction, unless it be applied with a 
brush. 

I uat» twenty-five pounds of sulphur, 
and a corresponding quantity of the other 
ingredients for thirty-four trees. The 
soap and tobacco-liquor gave a tenacity 
to the mixture so as to hold the particles 
of sulphur apart, while the potash pene- 
trates deep ito the buds and bark, and de- 
stroys the eggs which produce the worm, 
an4 consequently destroys the glutiuous 
matter which prevents the leaves and 
flowers from expanding. 

I attribute the present healthy appear- 
ance of triy trees entirely to the above ao • 
plication. The cutting of the roots has 
thro wn them into a profusion of flowers, 
while the wash has destroyed the destroy- 
ers of my frnit and tress. I am, there- 
fore, fully satisfied of the excellence of 
this wash'; and must say, that 1 never 
saw any thing applied to frnit trees near- 
ly so effectual for destroying this kiud of 
caterpillars. 

Another good effect of the wash 'may 
be staled. Six of tne apple trees mention- 
ed have been for the last eleven years 
much injured by mildew ; but at this time 
there is hardly an infected leaf to be 
seen 



0« lie Ctlture of Onions , and particularly <m 
tht Ad-oantaps to lit derived by trtmsflant- 
tW than from *ecd-bcd into regular Rows, 
at a proper Distance from each other. By 
Mr. 'am' Macdo-.M, Gardener to his Gr.tt 
the Duh of BaccUutk and (jjtcensbcrry,. 
Djllehh. 
(From the Transactions of the Caledonian' 
^ Horticultural Society.) 

The onion, a well-known root, is i.i 
this iouotry in common use amung per- 
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son* of almost every description ; and, on 
that account, every improvement upon the 
culture of it may be considered as a mat- 
ter of some consequence. From this con- 
sideration, I think it may uot be impro- 
per to communicate it to the Horticul- 
tural Society some observations on this 
subject. The method which I am to re- 
commend is not merely speculative ; for'l 
have employed it with manifest advantage 
during four successive years; and have 
found, from experience, that it not only 
produces excellent onions, but effectually 
prevents any destruction of the root, ei- 
ther by worms or by rot. 

A* the ground which I cultivate in the 
way of garden is a light tbin soil, it it not 
to favourable for the production of onions 
as many other soils. This led me to make 
many different experiments; and I am 
happy to say, that I found the following 
method far exceed my mort sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Id the end of February, 1808, T sowed 
my general crops of onions ; and in each 
break I left one bed unsown. I pointed 
over the empty beds, and then drew in 
each bed, which was four feet and a half 
in breadth, sixsmall.drills. I then thinned 
out' my young onion plants, and having 
prepared puddle, consisting of one part of 
tool and three pans of earth, mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of water, I took the 
young plants and dipt the whole of the 
roots in thin puddle. I then transplanted 
them into the drills, at the distance of four 
or five inches from each other. A moist 
day is preferable for this work 5 and when 
that is the case the vegetation seemrto be 
in a* degree retarded by their being mov- 
ed. Nothing farther is afterwards want- 
ed but to keep the beds free from weeds, 
by hoeing with a small hoc between the 
rows as soon as weeds appear. 

Proper hoeing seem* to promote the 
growth of the onions j and, by the end of 
August or September, those treated in thia 
manner will far exceed those which are not 
transplanted both in quality and in sice. 
I also found them entirely free both frotct 
worm and from rot, while those which were 
left in the seed-bed were a good deal in- 
fested in both these ways. 

In the end of January 1809 I again sow- 
ed my onion crops, making a still greater 
reserve of pound by interlining the beds, 
sowing one, and leaving another unsown. 
In April J pointed over the empty beds, 
end tr»n*pl»iued the onions in the 



manner ac formerly mentioned. This trial 
was attended with equal success. The 
crops of transplanted onions far exceed- 
ed the others both in quality and size. 

In the beginning of March 1810, f a- 
gain sowed my onion crop?, leaving a still 
greater reserve of ground for transplant- 
ing, nearly a quarter of an acre. This trial 
was attended with equal success as the two 
former ones. In the transplanted onions 
there was not the least appearance of 
worm or rot ; and they swelled at least one- 
half larger than those which were not 
transplanted. Indeed, they were equal in 
size to the best Spanish onions ; heavier 
for their bulk, and firmer. They had also 
a more pungent taste than is in general ob» 
served in Spanish onions. 

The seeds employed were those most 
commonly used about Edinburgh ; chiefly 
the Straiburgh and Reading onion. Alt 
tbe kinds employed succeeded equally 
well when transplanted. 

After these repeated trials, I hare no 
doubt that the cultivation of onions by 
transplanting is an important improve- 
ment, and will be beneficial to the com- 
munity. It will, I am convinced, be at- 
tended with less expense, and more profit, 
than the ordinary mode of culture. The 
transplanting may be performed by boys 
or girls, who will doas much of thu> work 
a* any man can do in the same time, and 
at much lower wages. This method ha* 
the advantage of being cleared of weed* 
by hoeing in place of hand- weeding, 
which is in every respect much more be- 
neficial to the growth of the plants. Be- 
sides this, a few beds of thick-sown on- 
ions may furnish plants for as many a- 
cres. The ground to be planted may be 
under Winter or Spring crops, and it 
will be sufficient to clear k of these by 
the end of April or the beginning of 
May, when the transplanting is to take 
place. Those growing in the seed-bed* 
will in the mean time afford the sects- 
tary supply either for the family or mar- 
ket. 

The advantages of this mode of culti- 
vating onions, like many other things in 
gardening, requires only practice and per- 
severance to afford conviction to every 
one. And I am happy id say, that many 
practical and amateur gardeners, who have 
teen the crops in Dalkeith Park, are fully 
convinced of these advantage* ; and I take 
this opportunity to present to the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society • few at 
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my onion*, as a (ample of the general 



Note— The onion* alluded to in the pre- 
ceding paper, lent by Mr. Macdonald, 
were much admired by all the member* 
who were present at the meeting. 

The Committee for Prize* unanimously 
voted to Mr. Macdonald an extra medal for 
thi* communication ; and it was thought 
advisable that it should be printed in the 
first number of the Memoirs, that every 
gardener may have it in bis power to try 
the mode of cultivation which he has re- 
commended during the ensuing season. 
It will give much satisfaction to the Soci- 
ety if those who make trial* will commu- 
nicate the result to Mr. NeiU, Secretary. 



Method j>f actual in Germany of bleeding Vir- 
gin Wax. 
(From the Annates des Arts et Manufac- 
tures.) 
fa Germany they bleach virgin wax ra- 
ther by simple exposure to the air than by 
chemical means. This method indeed it 
longer, but also the most economical. 

In' following this process, they begin by 
melting the yellow wax in water, and 
when- melted it i* left to- deposite for a 
longer or shorter time. The water and 
the dregs precipitate slowly to- the bot- 
tom of the vessel, afterwards the wax is 
woand round a cylinder, which is turned 
in the water. By this means it is divided 
into very thin flakes, of from three to 
fuur inches long. They also use for divid- 
ing the wax large shears, which are-put in 
motion by the simple mechaninH of * wa- 
ter-wheel. 

When the wax i* th» divided it is pot 
upon vast frames, famished with linen 
cloth, and left exposed to the immediate 
action of the air and light. These two a- 
gents combined, gradually take out the 
Colouring substance, and with the greater 
facility from it*' being reduced into thin 
flakes. In this manner, at about the end 
of three months, the- wax " is rendered 
completely white. 

When the heat of the sun is too strong, 
the wax will become tough, and will unite, 
unless care be taken to tarn it two or 
three times » day, and to mo»*ceh it when 
the water is judged to be entirely evapo- 
rated. Bus it is aiway* observed that when 
the sun has been ardent enough to melt 
to* wax, it it** longer capable? of ac- 



quiring the degrade of whiteness of which it 
was previously susceptible. But as a great 
quantity of water, which will he spread 
over its surface, must necessarily injure it, 
sheds are disposed at toe sides of the places 
where it is spread. Lastly, in order to 
inclose the wax with facility, grooves are 
made in the frames which are in the open 
air, and by which the platforms contain- 
ing the wax are expeditiously drawn out. 

When the wax has last ks yellow col- 
our it is collected in order to be re-melt- 
ed ; the finest and driest parts keep at 
the top, the thick part precipitates in the 
tub, and settles between the water and 
the good wax. This separation occasion*. 
a waste in the wax of about one per 
ceut. 

This operation terminated, the wax is 
again formed into thin flakes, and exposed, 
as before, to the power of the sun, where 
it is left until it is judged to be complete* 
ly bleached ; it is then formed into lumps, 
which are once more exposed to the sun, 
in order to give the wax its highest lus- 
tre. When once the wax has acquired the 
utmost degree of whiteness of which it is 
susceptible, if it is left any longer expos- 
ed to the light of the air, its brilliancy 
far from being augmented, will, on the 
contrary, be considerably diminished. 

In following the second method, they 
begin by melting the yellow wax, and 
when it is melted they pour into it a so- 
lution of lime in oxygenated muriatic acid. 
Catemust be. taken that the solution be 
neuter; that is, that it have not an en- 
cess of acid ; for if the muriatic acid pre- 
dominate it wiU render the wax lumpy. 
After the solution it poured in, the mixture 
must be strongly igitated until the wax 
becomes completely white. By this pro- 
cess the acid seizes on the colouring sub- 
stance, and speedily destroys it, but less 
perfectly than by the simultaneous amino 
of the light and the air. 

This last process has the advantage o- 
ver the first, of being more expeditions, 
of not requiring spacious premises, and of 
being practicable at- all seasons; but ithaa 
also trie disadvantage of being less econoa 
mical, and of never producing such a bril- 
liant white. 

Memoir em, the Mmtfteymiem tf Oxygen Gat 
invaritvi li**H If Sn j i tali m. BjM.Se- 



( From, the AnaaiM de Chimie.) 
TWobJeti of tae work which I now 



